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THE EDITORS SAY: 





CERA Conference 


The thirty-eighth annual spring conference of the California Educa- 
tional Research Association was held at the Bakersfield Inn on March 11 
and 12. Five major addresses highlighted the meeting. One, by Arthur 
P. Coladarci, is summarized in this issue, and another by August Dvorak 
will be printed in a fall issue. Those by Dorothy Knoell and Norman A. 
Crowder will be presented at a later time. In addition to the addresses, 
fifty papers were presented in twelve sections. These are listed by section, 
author, and title in this issue. 


The credit for a highly successful conference must go to the officers 
and board of directors of the CERA. Special commendation should be given 
to Glenn Durflinger of the University of California at Santa Barbara for 
his skillful leadership as president, and to Leonard Towner and John 
Caffrey for their handling of the program and the necessary details. 


Floyd Marchus, superintendent of the Contra Costa County schools, was 
selected as the incoming president, while Leonard Towner of Long Beach 
State College assumed the duties of first vice-president. John Caffrey, direc- 
tor of research for the Palo Alto Unified School District, was named as the 
second vice-president, and Walter Plant of San Jose State College became 
the new secretary-treasurer. 


In keeping with the policy of holding the conference in pleasant sur- 
roundings, the board of directors selected Rickey’s Studio Inn in Palo Alto 
as the site of the 1961 meeting. The dates named were March 3 and 4. 


Mark those days, for next year’s program promises to be even more 
stimulating than those in the past years.—JHB 
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The International Conference on Educational Research 


Arthur P, Coladarci 
Stanford University 


Digest of Address presented at 38th Annual Meeting of the California 
Educational Research Association in Bakersfield, March 11-12 


The International Conference on Educational Research, which was held 
in Tokyo in the fall of 1959, has a particular significance. In the first place, 
its intention, which was partially realized, was to establish an international 
conference that would in fact comprise systematic representation of all 
regions of the world. An additional significance is found in the fact that 
this was the first international research conference held in the Orient. 
The third aspect of this conference that makes it of more than passing 
interest is that it represented the first challenge to the International Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Educational Research, which has been in 
existence for several years, with its Secretariat in Ghent. The latter organi- 
zation has failed to generate either a large or a genuinely international 
membership, and its conferences have been essentially European, both with 
reference to locale and participation. Part of the interest in the Tokyo 
conference appeared to be generated by those who, dissatisfied with the 
activities of the Ghent organization, hoped to establish an alternative inter- 
national organization for educational research. 


Sponsorship and Purposes 


The Tokyo conference was sponsored and organized by The Japan Society 
for the Study of Education, with the assistance of The Japanese Ministry 
of Education, The Science Council of Japan, and The Japanese National 
Commission for UNESCO. The effective agents in bringing the conference 
about were Professor Masunori Hiratsuka of the University of Kyushu and 
Dean Tokiomi Kaigo of the University of Tokyo. The two purposes held 
in view by the sponsoring society were: (1) identifying the educational 
research concerns, largely with respect to methodology, in the various 
national and culture areas of the world; (2) exploring the possibility of the 
establishment of a permanent organization of educational research scholars, 
on an international basis. A temporary Conference Secretariat was estab- 
lished at the University of Tokyo with Dean Kaigo as chairman and Professor 
Morihiko Okatsu as executive administrator. This Secretariat, augmented 
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by volunteers, planned the conference, arranged for financing, issued invita- 
tions, made all the local arrangements, and finally served as the service and 
coordinating headquarters during the proceedings of the conference itself. 


Participation 

Fifty-five countries were asked to send representation to the conference, 
However, there were an unfortunately large number of non-acceptances, 
in large measure due to the fact that the temporary Secretariat was unable 
to provide traveling expenses to and from Japan. There is also good reason 
to believe that some of the non-acceptances were a form of protest against 
the issuance of invitations to countries in the “communist bloc.” When the 
conference opened, twelve countries were officially represented, in behalf 
of either the local research association or the governmental office of educa- 
tion. Excluding Japan, which was allowed a large number of representa- 
tives, the countries and their official representatives were as follows: Austria 
(Dengler), Belgium (Plancke), Canada (Katz), China (Tang and Wu), Eng- 
land (Lauwerys), France (Debesse), Germany (Bollnow and Lichtenstein), 
India (Menon), Philippines (Paredes), Saudi Arabia (Hall), USA (Coladarci). 
The United States representation was augmented by several persons who 
happened to be in Japan at the time: Russell (NYU) and Sowards (Stanford), 
who were serving as American participants in the Tokyo-Stanford Research 
Project; Helen Walker (Columbia), a Fulbright scholar in Japan at that 
time; and several members of the American Comparative Education Society, 
under the leadership of William Brickman, who were on a study tour. 


Structure and Organization 


The Japanese Secretariat patterned the conference proceedings in terms 
of the United Nations organization model—anyone who had previously 
visited sessions of the United Nations found himself in somewhat familiar 
surroundings. The departures from this model were with respect to the 
classification of participants in the conference proceedings and the structure 
of the various specific sessions. Participants were divided into three groups: 
“Class A participants,” comprising the small group of representatives, were 
those who could read papers, participate in the discussion of papers, speak 
in plenary sessions, and vote on conference matters; “Class B participants,” 
comprising a somewhat larger group of invited Japanese and foreigners in 
Japan at that time, could attend plenary sessions and discussion sessions 
but could not participate directly unless asked to do so; “Class C partici- 
pants,” comprising a large number of invited Japanese educators, could 
observe only and were limited to observing plenary sessions. The language 
of the conference was designated as English; with the cooperation of the 
Japanese radio industry simultaneous translation of all papers and discus- 
sions into Japanese was provided through the use of small transistorized 
ear plugs. The latter provision was made in view of the fact that almost 
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all of the observers were Japanese. The conference was structured in terms 
of three activities: plenary sessions, at which the major papers were read 
and at which conference business was transacted; report sessions, at which 
research papers from each of the countries represented were read and dis- 
cussed; discussion sessions, which were conducted concurrently at certain 
hours of the conference and on specialized topics. 

The sponsoring organization and the temporary Secretariat appointed 
a Conference President, pro tem (Coladarci, USA), for the purposes of 
opening the conference, arranging the formal agenda, appointing the various 
conference committees, and drawing up a slate of nominations for the per- 
manent conference officers. Subsequently, the following slate was put before 
the conference and elected: President, Kaigo (Japan); Vice President, 
Lauwerys (England); Secretary-General, Okatsu (Japan); Steering Commit- 
tee Chairman, Coladarci (USA); General Reporter, Hiratsuka (Japan). 


Proceedings 

On the closing day of the conference, a resolution was placed before a 
plenary session to the effect that a permanent international educational 
research organization be formed, with Secretariat in Japan, for the purpose 
of promoting continual cross-national communication of international 
research problems and findings, such organization also holding periodic 
international conferences, in various parts of the world to consider topical 
problems and matters. This resolution was hotly debated throughout the 
day with the major questions relating to the need for an international 
association and the propriety of forming an international association 
when one already existed—the latter reference being to the Interna- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Educational Research based 
in Ghent. After considerable discussion, the sponsors of the resolution 
presented an amended version which was unanimously approved. The 
resolution that is now in force calls for the formation of an Eastern Secre- 
tariat for Educational Research, located in Japan and to be organized by 
the Japan Society for the Study of Education; this Secretariat is to be 
charged with the tasks of (a) exploring with other countries the possibility 
of forming two additional Secretariats, one on the American continent and 
one in Europe, and (b) arranging for another international conference, 
located in the Orient, three years hence. 

The papers and discussions which constituted the major substance of 
the conference cannot be summarized adequately here. As the Proceedings, 
which will be published late this year, will indicate, the range of methodo- 
logical and technical concerns and issues presented was exceedingly wide. 
It may be appropriate, in this brief summary, to offer my general reaction 
to the papers and discussions, although it is undoubtedly contaminated by 
the frame-of-reference I brought to the conference. 

My first interpretation can be offered with some confidence, since the 
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matter was made rather explicit throughout the discussions: educational 
research activity in the countries represented at the conference apparently 
is plagued with the relatively low status accorded to it and the lack of focus 
that many American observers have found in our own educational research 
activity. The second observation must be offered much more tenuously 
since it is difficult to know how adequately each representative was sampling 
the research activities and methodological concerns in his own country. My 
reaction, however, is that educational research methodology in these coun- 
tries can be subjected to the same methodological criticisms that perennially 
have been leveled at educational research in the United States. More par- 
ticularly, I feel that the self-criticisms presented in my paper before the 
conference’ could apply with equal or greater force to the research activities 
in the countries represented. 


(1) A large proportion of. the research activities appear to be “raw 
empiricism” with the emphasis upon highly particularized questions which 
result in highly particularized propositions, the relevancy of which is 
indeterminate. 


(2) The second criticism, which is an extension of the first, is that much 
of educational research frequently consists of merely correlating observables 
with observables, with little or no reference to hypothetical constructs 
that would relate the observed relationships to some theoretical network. 


(3) The third criticism, and one noted with increasing frequency in the 
United States, is that the research tends to deal only with main effects and 
ignores the potential interactions among the variables under study. To 
borrow an illustration, the research has produced statements such as: 
“teachers who are X accomplish Y,” “procedure A accomplishes Y,” and 
“pupils who are S learn Y”; we do not have statements of the kind: “teachers 
who are X accomplish Y through procedure A with pupils S.” 


It is difficult to assess the degree to which the International Conference 
on Educational Research will be consequential. The likelihood is that its 
purposes can be effected to a large degree if the Eastern Secretariat is 
formed and if that Secretariat is successful in initiating the communication 
with which it was charged. It is clear that there has been an effect on at 
least the representatives to that conference. During the eighteen-month 
period since the close of the conference, the representatives apparently have 
maintained a rather continuous flow of correspondence and exchange of 
papers among themselves, although no explicit plans to do so were made at 
the conference. It may be that this sustained communication among two 
dozen individuals, scattered throughout the world, who previously were 
unknown to each other, is a sufficient outcome in itself. 





‘Harvard Educational Review (in press). 
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Research Papers Presented 


at 1960 CERA Conference 


| THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


Becker, Bruce M., Sacramento weg Schools, The Efficiency of the Mass Hearing 
Screening, Program Conducted the Sacramento County Superintendent of 
choo 


Brennan, chsh pe County Schools, A ‘ae of Clinical Records of 
767 Children’ Referred for Otologic Examination 


Grant, William T., M.D., Pasadena, Brain Moanin That Cause Epilepsy. 


McDonald, Frederick J., Stanford University, The Effects of Western Equine 
Encephalitis on Intellectual Performance. 


lt AUTOMATED TEACHING 
Briggs, Leslie, Hughes Aircraft Company, Cueing and Other Response-Producing 
Techniques in Automated Programming. 


Keislar, Evan R., U.C.L.A., An Item Coding System for Automated Teaching of 
Science Concepts. 


McNeil, John D., U.C.L.A., An Experiment in Validating the Objectives for the 
Curriculum. 


Silberman, Harry, System Development Corporation, The Development of an 
Automated Teaching Program in Logic. 


li! TEST DEVELOPMENT 


Brown, Donald and O’Brien, Nancy, San Fernando Valley State College, The 
Need for Auding Tests in the Primary Grades, 


Carter, Harold D., U.C.B., Study Habits in the Seventh Grade. 


Chase, Clinton I., Idaho State College, An Application of Concept Levels to Meas- 
urement of Specific Vocabulary. 


Sheldon, M. Stephen, System Development Corporation, A School Projective Test. 


IV TEST THEORY AND PREDICTION 


Armstrong, Hubert C., Claremont Graduate School, Multiple Predictors of Aca- 
demic Success. 
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French, Allen M., Sacred Heart Institute of Technology, Patronymilogical Aspects 
of Under and Over-Achievers, 


Kaiser, Henry F., University of Illinois, Contributions to the Method of Paired 
Comparisons. 


Ottman, Donald K., California Test Bureau, Simplified Discriminant Functions for 
Use with the Multiple Aptitude Tests. 


V ADMINISTRATION-PERSONNEL 


Chilcott, John H., U.C.S.B., Community Expectations of the Behavior of the 
Teacher in the Classroom and Around School. 


Kallenbach, W. Warren, San Jose State College, The Guidance Role of the Teacher 
as synint by Three Groups: Sec ry Administrators, Counselors, and 
Teachers. 


Soles, Stanley, San Francisco State College, Teacher Role Expectations and the 
Internal Organization of Secondary Schools, 


Spore, Leroy, Tulare County Schools, How Four Different Groups of Judges Per- 
ceive the Role of the Science Teacher. 


VI TEACHER TRAINING 


Barnes, Kenneth; Cruickshank, Raymond; and Foster, mn Menlo Park City 
School District, Relationship of Selected Educati and Experience Factors 
to Successful Arithmetic Teaching. 


Jones, Richard V., U.C.B., The California Psychological Inventory as a Predictor 
of Teacher Effectiveness—A Preliminary Report. 


Robinson, Alvin E., U.C.S.B., Survey of Elementary Teachers Prepared at the 
University of California, Santa Barbara, 


Shafer, Dwight D. and Woodward, John C., San Jose State College, Factors 
Related to Drop-Out from the Secondary Teacher Training Program at San 
Jose State College. 


Vil TESTING-RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 


Bentley, Richard R., Napa City Schools, Reliability of Music Aptitude Tests. 
mies, Arthur P., Stanford University, Stability of MAT Performance Over 
ime. 
Klingelhofer, Edwin L., Sacramento State College, A-V-L Correlates in College 
Freshmen. 


Plant, Walter T. and MacRae, John, San Jose State College, Sex Differences in 
Wechsler-Bellevue Sub-Test for Above Average Samples. 


Vill CHILD STUDY 


Deffterios, Margaret N., San Francisco Unified School District, What Should the 
Public School Administrator Know About the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers of 1960? 


Farner, Frank, Claremont Graduate School, Effect of Cultural-Linguistic Differ- 
ences on the Comparative Achievement of Nisei, Mexican-American and 
Anglo High School Students, 
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Goody, George H. and Bowman, Howard A., Los Angeles City Schools, Achieve- 
ment of 1919 and 1959 Algebra Students. 

Swineford, Edwin J., U.C.S.B., The Cultural Climate of the Home—A Pilot Study. 


IX TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


Chilcott, John H., U.C.S.B., A Community Study of the Teacher Stereotype. 


Dutton, Wilbur H. and Keislar, Evan R., U.C.L.A., Attitudes of High School Stu- 
dents Toward Teaching as a Profession. 


Englander, Meryl E., Sacramento State College, Teacher Recruitment: A Psycho- 
logical Analysis. 


Robinson, Willis, U.C.B., The Influence of Religious and Cultural Values on 
Decision Making. 


X ADMINISTRATION—PROCEDURES 


Goertzen, Stan M., San Francisco State College, College Counseling in the Small 
Colleges and Universities of the Pacific Northwest. 


Grossman, Alvin, State Department of Education, Integrated Data Processing in 
Public Schools. 


Johnson, Richard O.; Healy, Dorothy; and Luchini, Florence, Menlo Park City 
School District, Menlo Park City School District Pupil Accidents, Their 
Causes, Frequency and Prevention. 


Yett, Frank A., Pasadena City College, Multi-Variable, Long-Range Prediction of 
School District Salary Bills by High-Speed Computers. 


Xl CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 
Dillman, Beryl R., U.C.S.B., A Study of Effects on Students Involved in Certain 
Staff Utilization Projects. 


Milstein, Abe, Marin County Schools, The Effect of Teacher Participation in 
Curriculum Guide Development Upon Selected Classroom Teaching Practices. 


Wanner, Paul W., Langley Porter Clinic, Social Interaction, Independent Behavior, 
and Industry as Affected by Two Different Seating Arrangements in Sixth- 
Grade Classrooms. 


Wiebe, Arthur J., Carlmont High School, Belmont, General Mathematics—A New 
Approach. 


Xll SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 
— C., U.C.S.B., Subtest Patterning of Problem Readers on the 
WISC. 


Spaulding, Robert L., Stanford University, Differential Effects of Self-Concept on 
Academic Achievement. 


Wilson, John A. R., U.C.S.B:, Growth in Reading and Arithmetic Between Grade 
3 and Grade 6 in Two Cultures. 


Young. L, L., San Mateo City Schools, Some Differential Findings for Able Under- 
achievers Matched with Able Achievers in Elementary School. 
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Some Concomitants of Inventory-Estimated 


Emotional Maturity of Experienced Teachers 


Davin G. Ryans 


Good mental health, or emotional maturity, generally is assumed to be 
a requisite for satisfactory teaching performance. Emotional instability and 
maladjustment are believed not only to be detrimental to the teacher’s 
efficiency, but also to be reflected in both the intellectual and emotional 
behavior of the teacher’s pupils. Personality study has provided some infor- 
mation about conditions and traits of the individual which seem to be 
associated with good and poor emotional adjustment. Present knowledge, 
however, is based largely upon data derived from general populations and 
without specific reference to teachers. 

The present investigation attempted to determine teacher characteristics 
and conditions, including conditions of employment, which were associated 
with good and poor mental health as revealed by inventory estimates. 


Method 


The sample of subjects consisted of over 3600 elementary and secondary 
school teachers. Data were analyzed separately for two large subsamples, 
one of which was selected to be approximately representative of the United 
States teacher population. 

Teachers participating in the investigation had responded to an inven- 
tory which included (1) items relating to biographical information and con- 
ditions of present employment and (2) direct-inquiry and correlates type 
materials hypothesized to measure (a) emotional maturity, or adjustment, 
and (b) other personal-social characteristics. 

Such items as the following illustrate the direct questions employed for 
criterion purposes in developing the emotional maturity, or emotional stabil- 
ity, scales: 


David Ryans, formerly a Professor of Education at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, and member of the California Advisory Council on Educational 
Research, is now Chairman of the Department of Educational Psychology at the 
University of Texas. Dr. Ryans presented this paper at the 1959 meeting of the 
American Psychological Association in Cincinnati. 
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May, 1960 TEACHERS’ MATURITY 
Which of the following is more true of you? 
I am more nervous than easygoing. 


I am more calm than easily upset. 


I take things as they come and they don’t bother me. 
I have always been somewhat uneasy about things. 


I feel blue much of the time. 
I seldom have occasion to feel “low” or blue. 


For the purposes of the present study teachers were classified according 
to personal characteristics estimated by the inventory and reported condi- 
tions of employment. Mean emotional maturity scores were computed for 
each sub-group within each classification and appropriate F and t-tests 
made, 


Results 


Sex: Male teachers appeared to be more emotionally stable in both ele- 
mentary and secondary school groups. This also was true when secondary 
teachers were classified according to particular subjects taught. 


Educational level and subject taught: Secondary teachers were slightly, 
but insignificantly, superior to elementary teachers with respect to emotional 
maturity scores. Among secondary teachers, science teachers appeared to 
be more emotionally stable; English and foreign language teachers less so. 


Age: Teachers 29 years of age and under scored significantly higher and 
those 40 years of age and over scored lowest with respect to emotional 
maturity. There was a sharp drop in mean score for teachers in age groups 
over 40. 


Experience: Elementary teachers with up to three years’ experience 
attained the highest emotional maturity scores. Scores of elementary teach- 
ers with more than twenty years’ experience fell off sharply. Among 
mathematics-science teachers differences in emotional maturity for groups 
representing different amounts of experience were not pronounced, but 
English-social studies teachers with twenty or more years’ experience 
attained markedly lower emotional maturity scores." 


1The research reported here did not constitute a longitudinal study from 
which antecedent-consequent relations could be identified. The observed effect 
could mean, of course, the presently older and more experienced teachers come 
from a population which was typical, even at younger ages, by less security than 
is the population consisting of more recently graduated teachers. Or, the findings 
could suggest a detrimental effect on emotional stability resulting from classroom 
teaching over a period of time. Still other possible explanations, including an 
aging” effect independent of occupational Sliema may be suggested. In the 
absence of before-after observations and control group comparisons the etiology 
is indeterminable. 
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Marital status: Married teachers generally showed higher emotional 
maturity scores than teachers who had never been married or those who 
were widowed. The trend was characteristic of both elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers, although it was more pronounced with the latter. 


Type of college attended: In general, teachers who had received their 
education in a large university appeared to be more emotionally stable; 
those graduating from a women’s college attained lower emotional maturity 
scores. Among elementary school teachers, graduates from teachers’ colleges 
attained the lowest scores. 


Support while in college: Among elementary teachers, those whose sup- 
port in college had been dependent principally on scholarships or fellow- 
ships were highest with respect to emotional maturity. This was true also 
for secondary school teachers, although with this group students who had 
been self-supporting also scored high. Students who had been dependent 
upon parents or relatives for support scored lowest with respect to emo- 
tional maturity. 


Scholarship in college: There were no significant differences in mean 
emotional maturity scores when the teachers were classified according to 
reported general academic records. 


Influences on choice of teaching as a career: Among elementary teachers 
the highest mean emotional maturity scores were obtained by those who 
named “desire for intellectual growth,” “opportunity for public service,” 
and “satisfying experience in school work” as reasons for choosing teaching. 
Those who named “influences of parents or relatives,” and “desire for a 
satisfying position in the community” attained the lowest scores. The same 
general trend was characteristic of mathematics-science teachers at the 
secondary level. English-social studies teachers, however, showed no sig- 
nificant differences when classified according to influences on choice of 
teaching as a career. 


Size of school in which teaching: Among elementary teachers, those 
teaching in schools employing 50 or more teachers appeared to be the 
most emotionally mature, with teachers in schools of from 17 to 50 teachers 
scoring almost as high. No significant differences were noted among sec- 
ondary teachers when classified according to size of the school in which 
teaching. 


Size of community: Among elementary teachers those teaching in com- 
munities of over 100,000 population attained the highest emotional maturity 
scores; those teaching in communities of population under 100 yielded the 
lowest mean scores, and, generally, teachers in communities of under 50,000 
population were relatively low. No significant differences were noted among 
secondary teachers. 
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Cultural level of community: Emotional maturity scores appeared to be 
related to cultural level of the community in which a teacher was teaching; 
those reporting the cultural level of their communities to be high attaining 
higher emotional maturity scores, and those reporting the cultural level of 
the community to be low attaining lower scores. 


Geographic section of the United States: In general, teachers reporting 
employment in the Mountain and West Coast states attained higher emo- 
tional maturity scores, and those reporting employment in the East-Southern 
and Southern states scored lowest with respect to emotional stability. Trends 
were somewhat different for elementary and secondary teachers regarding 
low emotional maturity scores. Among elementary teachers, those employed 
in the Central and Mid-Western states, in addition to those in the East- 
Southern and Southern states, scored relatively low. 


Principals’ judgments of teaching effectiveness: Elementary teachers 
judged by their principals to be superior with respect to teaching perform- 
ance obtained significantly higher mean emotional maturity scores and 
teachers judged poor scored significantly lower. Among mathematics-science 
teachers in the secondary schools there were no significant differences in 
emotional maturity between those judged superior and those judged poor 
in teaching performance. Among English-social studies teachers it is inter- 
esting to note that those judged by their principals to be poor teachers 
attained significantly higher emotional maturity scores, and those judged 
to be superior in teaching performance scored significantly lower. 


Related personal-social characteristics: Among elementary school teach- 
ers emotional maturity was moderately positively correlated with warm- 
understanding teacher behavior, with stimulating teacher behavior, with 
favorable attitudes toward pupils, with favorable attitudes toward admin- 
istrators, and to a somewhat lesser degree with measured verbal ability. 
Among secondary teachers emotional maturity had a positive but low corre- 
lation with favorable attitude toward administrators, favorable attitude 
toward pupils, and warm, understanding teacher behavior. 

Higher mean emotional maturity scores were attained by groups of 
teachers who: 


1. In making self appraisals, frequently named self-confidence and 
cheerfulness as dominant traits in themselves. 


2. Said they liked active contact with other people (e.g., would prefer 
to supervise a summer playground to arranging books in a library, and to 
direct games at a party rather than send the invitations, prepare refresh- 
ments, etc.). 

3. Reported their childhood to have been extremely happy. 

4, Said they engaged in hobbies and handicrafts. 


(Continued on page 144) 
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Subtest Patterning of Problem Readers on WISC 


MILprep C. RosBeck 


Problem readers are atypical in at least one respect; they have failed 
markedly to achieve in the kind of reading program which has resulted in 
success for their peers. Effective treatment of reading disability usually 
involves the selection, based on diagnosis, of teaching techniques which 
differ from those which the individual associates with failure. In clinical 
practice widespread use has been made of standardized and informal tests 
which were designed to measure relative strengths and weaknesses in the 
use of auditory, visual, or kinesthetic perceptual clues for learning word 
symbols. The present study, which seeks to determine whether problem 
readers reveal common characteristics in certain kinds of intellectual func- 
tioning, initiates a comprehensive investigation of causal factors in reading 
disability. 


Subjects 


Children enrolled in the Reading Clinic at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, during Summer Session, 1959, were included in the study. 
Since facilities for diagnosis were limited, pupils were accepted on a quota 
basis from county and city schools, with a few places reserved for private 
referrals. Most of the cases were identified by teachers, screened by admin- 
istrative and guidance personnel, and accepted as recommended by -the 
schools. Since one of the major purposes for the program was to provide 
laboratory experience for prospective teachers of reading and remedial 
reading, an unusual range of pupil ability and wide variation in reading 
disability types were encouraged. One section of primary-age children, 
frequently not accepted in reading clinics, was included. “Scholarships” 


Mildred Robeck is Assistant Professor of Education at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara, as well as Director of the Reading Clinic. Formerly a 
classroom teacher in the states of Wisconsin, Illinois, and Washington, Dr. Robeck 
obtained her Ph.D. degree in 1958 from the University of Washington. 
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were available for children whose parents could not afford the fees. 

The cases numbered 36; four girls and 32 boys who ranged in age from 
six years, eleven months to 13-9, with an age mean of 10-5. Grouped to 
conform to Wechsler’s reliability data, these included nine children in the 
7% age range, 20 in the 10% age range, and 7 in the 13% age range. 
The youngest child had attended public school two years, including kinder-, 
garten, and the oldest had attended private school eight years, with no 
kindergarten experience. Reading achievement scores were not comparable 
because different tests were administered to the different age groups. 
Achievement ranged from “no reliable measure” to a maximum grade equiva- 
lent of 4.2 on Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement Test, Intermediate, 
Form A. 

As to general intellectual ability, the WISC indicated a Full Scale IQ 
range of 85 to 136, with a Full Scale IQ mean of 109.75. The Verbal Scale 
IQ range was 79 to 129, with a Verbal IQ mean of 106.75. The Perform- 
ance Scale IQ range was 80 to 142, with a Performance IQ mean of 111.75. 
Three of the cases fell in Wechsler’s “Dull Normal” category, 15 indicated 
“Average” ability, ten were classified as “Bright Normal,” five rated 
“Superior” and three as “Very Superior.” 


Problem and a 


The purpose of this study was to test the null hypothesis that problem 
readers show no distinctive subtest patterning on the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children. 

The procedure was as follows: 


1. The WISC was administered to all pupils who did not have this 
test on file prior to enrollment. 


2. Responses of clinic children to each subtest were converted to scaled 
score divergence from the individual scaled score means. This had the effect 
of partialing out the general intelligence factor inherent in each of the 
tests (3). 


3. Divergence was plotted according to distance from the means in 
Standard Errors of measurement. The SE which was appropriate to the age 
of the child at time of testing was used (6). 


4. To test the frequency distributions of clinic children against the 
results which could be expected on the basis of chance, a chi-square test of 
the normal distribution hypothesis was applied (4).? 


'Verbal Scale included the alternate test, Digit Span. 
2Guilford’s procedure, pages 240-242 was followed. Cells beyond 1 SE 
were combined for expected frequencies of 5.8, 12.2, 12.2,5.8. df= 4-3. - 
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Findings and Discussion 


The results of pupil responses to the Verbal and Performance subtests 
are recorded in Tables I and III. The results of the chi-square tests of 
normal distribution are recorded in Table II. 


TABLE | 
Distribution of Clinic Children on WISC Verbal Subtests 


Distribution Information | Comprehension | Arithmetic | Comparison} Vocabulary | (Digit Span)| Expected No. 


73 SEm 10 
2 SEm to 3 SEm 


1 SE,, to2 SE, 


| 


X to SEm 


X to -1 SEm, 
~1 SEm to -2 SE, 7 


| 

| 

| 

-2 SEy, to -3 SEm, 6 | 
3 
36 














Information. Children with reading problems ranked significantly lower 
(beyond the .01 level) on the “Information” subtest than Wechsler’s popu- 
lation sample (Tables I and II). Although their cases were selected differ- 
ently, the results were consistent with the findings of Altus (1), Burks (2), 
and Graham (5). This test required memory for detailed, factual material. 


Comprehension. The Reading Clinic group were significantly higher, 
beyond the .01 level of confidence, in the area of Comprehension than the 
group on which the test was standardized. Burks’ 31 “poor readers” selected 
from reading achievement tests were found to be significantly high in Com- 
prehension (2). With a like number of “unsuccessful readers” selected 
from children originally referred for psychological service, Graham found 
above-average Comprehension, not significant (5). Altus found no significant 
variance in her group of 25 “remedial readers” (1). This test required 
judgment decisions from subjects. It was quite possible that the teachers 
who identified the reading cases tended to select pupils who demonstrated 
good judgment. Twenty-seven, or three-fourths, of the clinic children ranked 
more than 1 SE |, above their own scaled score mean (Table I). 


Arithmetic. The experimental group were significantly low, beyond the 
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TABLE Il 


Results of Chi-Square Tests of Normal Distribution Applied to 
Clinic Deviations in Standard Errors of Measurement 





Verbal Subtests Significance 
Level 


Information 
Comprehension 
Arithmetic 
Comparison 
Vocabulary 
(Digit Span) 
Performance Subtests 
Picture Completion 
Picture Arrangement 
Block Design 
Object Assembly 


Coding 


* Scaled Score units at age 10-1/2, 


TABLE Ill 
Distribution of Clinic Children on WISC Performance Subtests 





Picture Picture Obj ect 
Completion Arrangement} Block Design Assembly 


Distribution 


>a ec 

=3 SE, 
2 SEm to 3 SE, 
1 SE,, to 2 SEm 


X to 1 SE), 








X to -1 SEm 


-1 SE; to -2 SEL, 


-2 SEm to -3 SEp, 


=-3 SEm 
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.01 level of confidence, in the “Arithmetic” subtest. These findings were 
consistent with the other studies, although Burks found less significance 
(.05). If the general intelligence factor had been taken into account, proba- 
bility of true difference would have been increased (1, 2, 6). In order to do 
well in this test the pupil needed a long-term memory of computational 
facts, immediate memory of the problem, and the ability to select and 
complete computational processes mentally. 


Comparisons. This test favored the reading disability group well beyond 
the .01 level of significance. Graham (5) found his group significantly high 
(.01) on Comparisons; but neither Altus (1) nor Burks (2) found significant 
differences in this area. The test supplies specifics and requires the child to 
generalize. Twenty pupils, or five-ninths of the clinic group, were found to 
show relative strength in this kind of mental ability. A teaching procedure 
which supplied examples and required the pupil to formulate principles 
was tried in the clinic with certain children and they responded with observ- 
able success. 


Vocabulary. The experimental group showed relative strength, beyond 
the .01 level of confidence, in the ability to define words presented orally. 
Altus found her group high in vocabulary (1), Burks found no significant 
difference (2), and Graham’s group was low at the .05 level (5). Again, this 
item may have been important in teacher selection for referral, or in parent 
follow-through on the opportunity toward reading improvement. It can be 
stated that poor vocabulary was not a widespread cause of reading dis- 
ability in the clinic group, since only three pupils were significantly low 
and the extreme of these was a bilingual child. 


(Digit Span). Clinic children showed significant weakness, beyond the 
.01 level of confidence, in immediate recall of numbers perceived auditorily. 
Burks and Graham found their poor readers low; but not to a significant 
degree in this test (2, 5). The Altus group was significantly high (1). Only 
three clinic children were found to have Digit Span scores above their own 
mean. However, the distribution would have been altered somewhat if 
deviation had been calculated from the group mean. 


Picture Completion. The experimental group showed relative strength, 
significant at the .01 level of confidence, in the intellectual abilities required 
for identifying the missing part. This is consistent with the findings of Altus 
(1). Burks’ and Graham’s groups were high; but not to a significant degree 
(Table ITI). 


Picture Arrangement. The experimental group indicated slight superi- 
ority over the Wechsler population sample in the ability to arrange pictures 
in correct story sequence. (Table I shows significance at the .02 level.) 
The Burks’ group was significantly high on this test (2). The Altus and 
Graham groups were higher, but not to a significant degree (1, 5). 
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Block Design. In this test of spacial relationships, problem readers were 
significantly higher, beyond the .01 level of confidence, than their age-group 
counterparts in the population sample. Burks’ “poor readers” were high, 
also at the .01 level of confidence (2). Graham’s “unsuccessful readers” 
were high; but not to a significant degree (5). The Altus group was about 
the same in this area as their average (1). 


Object Assembly. Clinic children showed slight strength, as a group, 
in the ability to put picture puzzles together. A distribution which tended 
to be both platykurtic and skewed, yielded difference at the .01 level of 
confidence. However, the Altus group was high in object assembly abilities 
(1). Burks and Graham found higher than average scores but not at a high 
level of confidence (2, 5). 


Coding. Problem readers enrolled in the clinic showed relative weak- 
ness, beyond the .01 level of confidence in this test. To do well, the child 
had to combine motor skills, visual perception, and some memory of abstract 
symbols—abilities also required in reading. Only five of 36 subjects made 
scores above their own scaled score mean. Other researchers obtained 
similar responses on the part of children with reading problems (1, 2, 6). 


Conclusions 


1. Problem readers rated significantly higher (beyond .01) than 
Wechsler’s population sample on six subtests: Comprehension, Block Design, 
Comparison, Picture Completion, Vocabulary, and Object Assembly. Less 
difference (.02) in favor of the experimental group was indicated on one 
subtest: Picture Arrangement. 


2. The reading disability group showed relative weakness, significant 
beyond the .01 level of confidence, in four subtests: Digit Span, Arithmetic, 
Information, and Coding. 
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The Effect of Encephalitis on Learning 
Ability of School-Age Children 


GILBERT M. SHIMMEL 


The general area from which the problem of this study arises is that of 
the effect of encephalitis on learning ability. More specifically, it was 
designed to test the general hypothesis that an attack of Western Equine 
or St. Louis Encephalitis would have a measurable and detrimental effect 
on the intelligence and achievement test performance of students who were 
of school age at time of onset of the disease. 

During the summer of 1952 California experienced an epidemic of 
arthropod-borne encephalitis of unprecedented numbers. A total of 813 
cases were clinically diagnosed, with 94 per cent of them reported from 
those counties comprising the great Central Valley. 

Because of the large number of clinically diagnosed and laboratory- 
confirmed cases of the two diseases, it was decided to do a long-term 
follow-up of the patients to better understand the effects. After an original 
pilot study, financed by the California State Department of Public Health, 
the National Institutes of Health granted funds to Knox H. Finley of the 
Stanford Medical School for the study of sequelae. In 1956 it was decided 
to enlarge the study to include psycho-behavioral aspects of the disease, 
and this phase of the investigation was under the immediate direction of 
Frederick J. McDonald of the Stanford School of Education. It was as part 
of this investigation that this study was done. 

Specific hypotheses which were tested were these: 


Hypothesis I: Those school age children who had a clinically diagnosed 
and laboratory-confirmed case of Western Equine or St. Louis Encephalitis‘ 


1Hereafter referred to as the experimental group. 


Gilbert M. Shimmel is Assistant Professor of Health Education at Stanford 
University. Before coming to Stanford four years ago, Dr. Shimmel taught for ten 
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niversity. 
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will score lower on intelligence tests taken within two years after the disease 
than a matched group of children who did not have such a disease.” 

Hypothesis II: The experimental group will score lower than the control 
group on tests of achievement in reading and arithmetic taken after recovery 
from the disease. 

Hypothesis III: Differences found between the experimental and control 
groups in performance on tests taken within two years after the disease will 
still be found two years later. 

Hypothesis IV: Evaluation of cumulative records will show a greater 
change from favorable to unfavorable comments of subjective statements 
about the experimental group than for the control group. 


Population and Sample 


Records of the State Department of Public Health revealed a total of 
170 pupils in California who, when between the ages of six and sixteen, had 
had a clinically diagnosed and laboratory-confirmed case of Western Equine 
or St. Louis Encephalitis. 

The investigator traveled more than 2,000 miles and visited almost 70 
schools before accepting the obtained 31 cases as the maximum sample 
obtainable within time and budgetary considerations. (Reasons for this 
attrition are discussed at length in the dissertation.) A total of 85 records 
were found, but 54 were unusable for matching with control subjects in that 
they did not contain pre-disease test results. Information from these was 
gathered, however, for corroboration of data obtained on the experimental 
groups. The obtained sample consisted of 31 children varying in age from 
six to twelve at time of onset; 12 were the Western Equine and 19 were 
the St. Louis type. 


Design 


Basically, the study used a matched pair design. For each complete 
record found, a match was picked from the same school. The criteria used 
for matching were sex, race, chronological age, socio-economic class (as 
determined by father’s occupation and teacher’s knowledge of both members 
of the pair), and pre-disease I1.Q. (matched within three points). Health 
records were examined to make certain that the control had not had a viral 
disease whose effects might be similar to encephalitis. From the records of 
these groups which had been matched on pre-test performance, data were 
recorded for all intelligence and achievement tests taken subsequent to 
recovery from the disease. 


*Hereafter referred to as the control group. 
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Analysis of Data 


The data gathered to make comparisons came solely from school records 
and consisted of performance scores on tests taken by both members of each 
pair at approximately the same time. These included the test most imme- 
diately prior to the disease, the first one after recovery, and one taken 
at least two years later. Subjective evaluations in the cumulative records 
were also gathered for testing Hypothesis IV. 

To assess the significance of differences observed between the two 
groups, the “t” tests for small samples were employed. Besides comparing 
data for total groups, analysis was also done by sub-groups to investigate 
possible differences that might be obscured in the total comparison. Sub- 
groupings used were etiology (WEE or SLE), sex, age at onset, and diag- 
nosed severity of the acute stage of the disease. 


Findings 

Hypothesis I: In general, the results of this study showed that the mean 
scores on the post-tests for the experimental group were lower than those 
of the control group by amounts that were statistically significant. Consid- 
eration by sub-groups revealed certain interesting differences. 

The total experimental group showed a net drop of 6.8 I.Q. points 
which is significant at the 0.1 level. SLE alone, however, showed a net 
mean drop of 8.7 points compared to 3.6 for WEE. 


Of all sub-groups, girls made the greatest drop, showing a net mean 
difference of 11.3 points compared to 4.6 for boys. 


The 16 cases who were between the ages of six and nine at onset showed 
a drop of 9.7 compared to 3.5 for the 15 who were between ten and twelve. 


On the basis of judged severity, no significant differences were obtained. 


Hypothesis II: Comparison of achievement test performance showed 
results to be expected from I.Q. change of the magnitude reported. Similar 
on pre-disease performance, the experimental group ended up an average 
of one-fourth year below grade level in reading and one-third year below 
in arithmetic, while the control group ended up about a half year above 
grade level on both kinds of tests. 


Hypothesis III: On the basis of the second post-disease I.Q. test (N of 23) 
taken two years after the first post-test, the mean test performance of the 
experimental group was 5.6 points below that of the control. This difference 
is significant at better than .02 level. 


Hypothesis IV: This hypothesis was discarded as untestable when exami- 
nation of cumulative records revealed that the subjective remarks recorded 
did not lend themselves to the proposed method of categorization and 
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comparison. Reasons for this are discussed in detail in the dissertation. 


The foregoing comparisons were made on data relating to an experi- 
mental group and a matched control group. The 54 records which were 
found but could not be used in matching procedures because of lack of 
pre-test data serve to corroborate the findings. The mean post-disease intel- 
ligence score was very near that of the experimental group, many had 
satisfactorily completed high school and a few were in college, and very 
little evidence was found of a severe retardation. 


Conclusions 


The experimental group showed a drop in performance on intelligence 
and achievement tests taken after recovery from the disease, when compared 
to a matched control group who had not had the disease. 

The size of the drop was sufficient to be judged statistically significant 
but varied considerably when compared on the basis of different sub- 
groupings. 

The differences found on the basis of the first intelligence tests after the 
disease were found to be still significant on re-testing two years later, This 
would indicate that the effects of the disease are permanent rather than 
transitory. 

The size of the drop, while reaching statistical significance, was not of 
such magnitude as to be very crippling. From the incomplete record data, 
as well as that of the matched groups, there is evidence that the encephalitic 
student will still be able to do a satisfactory level of school work, 

If we accept ability to do passing work in school as the criterion, it may 
be said that the effects of encephalitis are measurable and significant but 
not incapacitating. 
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The Reaction to Frustration of Bright 


High School Underachievers 


MERVILLE C. SHAW AND MICHAEL Doris BLACK 


Several investigations (1, 3, 6) have suggested that hostility is more 
characteristic of bright underachieving students than it is of bright 
achievers. These studies, however, have assessed hostility mainly from the 
quantitative rather than from the qualitative point of view. The intent of 
the present study is to determine whether or not achievers differ not only 
in the amount of hostility they show, but also in certain qualitative aspects 
of hostility. 


Method 


The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study was the instrument chosen 
to determine whether or not the two groups differed qualitatively in expres- 
sion of hostility. It was felt that the mildly frustrating situations presented 
in the pictures would be an ideal way to elicit typical types of hostility 
from underachiever and achiever groups. Rosenzweig’s revised scoring 
system (4) was used. 

The study was confined to male students, since a previous study (6) had 
demonstrated that hostility was a factor which was characteristic of male 
underachievers only. The female underachievers in this previous study did 
not score any higher than the control achievers. The subjects in the present 
study included juniors and seniors in high school, and were selected from 
a total junior and senior male enrollment of 189. The final groups consisted 
of 21 male achievers and 21 male underachievers who had attained an I.Q. 
of 113 or higher on the SRA Primary Mental Abilities test. A subject was 
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included in the achiever group if he had a grade point average above 2.0 
on a three-point scale; thus an A would be 3.0, a B, 2.0, anda C, 1.0. A 
subject was included in the underachiever group if his grade point average 
was below 1.79. This represented the mean grade point average for the 
junior and senior classes combined. The fact that there were equal numbers 
in each group was due to chance. The t test was applied to both the I.Q. 
data and the grade point average data. The results indicated that the two 
groups are homogeneous with regard to ability level, as measured by the 
PMA, and significantly different with regard to grade point average. These 
results, along with the variance ratio test (F test), are shown in Table I. 

The Cook Hostility Scale (2) was then administered to both groups in 
order to verify the findings of previous studies and to insure that a quanti- 
tative difference in hostility existed between the present achiever and under- 
achiever groups. The t test was applied to the resulting data and a difference 
significant between the two groups at the .01 level was found. These results 
are also included in Table I. 


TABLE | 


Differences Between Achievers and Underachievers 
on Criteria Used for Selection and Grouping 


Achievers Underachievers F P 


PMA Mean IQ 123.4 120.9 1.334 n.s. 
Mean GPA 2.54 1.38 1.379 n.s. 
Cook Hostility Scale 15.667 21.048 1.050 n.s. 


The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study was then administered to 
each subject individually according to the directions specified by the author 
(4). Scoring procedures were also carried out according to Rosenzweig’s 
directions. The variance ratio test and the t test were then applied to each 
of the variables scored on the instrument. 


Results 


Analysis of the scores pertaining to direction of aggression, whether 
towards others (E), directed inwardly (I), or evaded (M), indicated no 
significant difference between the means of the two groups. The type of 
reaction, whether obstacle-dominance (O-D), ego-defense (E-D), or need- 
persistence (N-P), did not differ significantly between the two groups. The 
most pronounced difference which approached, but did not reach, the .05 
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level of confidence, was in the category of ego-defense, Here the under- 
achievers tended more often to respond with statements concerned with 
ego threat than did the achievers. 


There was no significant difference between the mean scores of the two 
groups on the Group Conformity Rating (GCR). Thus neither group tended 
to exceed the other in giving typical or normal responses to the twelve items 
included in this rating. The analysis of trends likewise revealed no signifi- 
cant difference between the two groups. This difference did approach the 
.10 level of confidence and may indicate a tendency for underachievers to 
be less stable in their reactions to individual frustrating situations than the 
achievers, or conversely, it might indicate a tendency on the part of the 
achievers to give stereotyped or socially acceptable kinds of responses. 
Results of these data are included in Table II. 


TABLE II 


Comparison of Achievers and Underachievers on 
Major P-F Study Categories 


Achiever Underachiever 
Category Mean Mean 


E 9.667 9.524 
I 7.452 7.262 
M 6.881 7.214 
0-D 4.857 4.048 
E-D 11.548 13.000 
N-P 7.595 6.952 
GCR 8.238 8.524 
Trends 1.762 2.333 


Comparison of the means of the achievers and underachievers on the 
subscores of the P-F Study showed a significant difference on one factor. 
The mean score of the achievers on E was significantly higher at the .05 
level of confidence. No significant differences were found between the two 
groups on any of the other subscores, although two subscores (factors I and 
M) approached a significance at the .10 level of confidence. Results of the 
analysis of subscores are summarized in Table III. 


Discussion 


Statistical analysis of the scoring categories revealed only one difference 
which could be considered truly significant. This difference occurred on 
scoring category E. The result indicates that achievers tended to deny 
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TABLE Ill 


Comparison of Achievers and Underachievers on 
Subscores of P-F Study 


Achiever Underachiever 
Factors Mean Mean 


E’ 1.524 1.119 
E 6.143 6.429 
2.000 1.976 
1.452 905 


1.405 1.214 
2.452 2.905 
3.595 3.143 
1.238 1.643 
1.929 1.714 
2.952 3.691 
2.000 1.833 


BRI yee 


aggressively responsibility for the offense with which they were charged 
significantly more than underachievers. In addition to this single significant 
difference, there were several differences which tended to approach signifi- 
cance, and which bear some discussion. One of these categories is the E-D 
score. Results indicate a tendency for underachievers to be more concerned 
with ego threat than achievers. There is some support to be found for such 
a hypothesis in Shaw and Edson’s (5) findings that male underachievers 
tend to perceive themselves less favorably than do male achievers. Such a 
negative self-concept conceivably would result in a heightened need for 
ego defense, which in the case of male underachievers is projected in strong 
feelings of hostility. 

Four other categories achieved a level of significance between the .10 
and the .20 levels of confidence. While there can be no question as to the 
lack of significance between the two groups on these variables, at the same 
time they perhaps give clues for further investigation. On the O-D response, 
we find a difference at this level. This may indicate a tendency for achievers 
to be more concerned with the barrier or obstacle causing the frustration 
and lead to an attack on the barrier rather than resulting in less constructive 
behavior which would not result in solving the problem. The underachievers 
displayed a tendency to shift from one type or direction of response to 
another more frequently than did the achievers, as revealed in the analysis 
of trends. This may indicate either a less stable reaction on the part of the 
underachievers to individual frustrating situations or a less stereotyped or 
socially acceptable kind of response on the part of the underachievers. At 
the moment, both of these explanations have some support and no conclusion 
can be reached as to which is the more valid. On the factor I some slight 
evidence of difference was found. If this can be considered as a tendency, 
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then we would say that while underachievers were capable of admitting 
guilt, they would tend to deny fault or responsibility because of circum- 
stances beyond their control. On the factor M we again find that under- 
achievers score slightly higher. This would indicate a tendency to evade 
blame altogether by considering the situation as being unavoidable. On no 
other categories were there differences which could be considered either 
significant or tending toward significance. 


Summary 


There seems to be fairly clear-cut indication that the achievers tend to 
deny aggressively responsibility for their own inadequate behavior, while 
underachievers admit their guilt but claim that circumstances beyond their 
control were responsible for what happened. The underachiever is seen as 
an individual who feels that some uncontrollable factor in his environment 
is in a large part responsible for what happens to him. It appears that he 
responds to his errors in a more defensive way than achievers. The under- 
achiever is probably less capable than the achiever of directly attacking 
the barriers which stand in his path. These results tend to support the 
emerging personality picture of the underachiever as revealed in other 
studies. On the other hand, there is evidence, suggestive but not positive, 
to indicate that the achievers may be achieving through tendencies toward 
conformity, rather than through attempts at original or creative work. 
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A Study of High School Students Who Completed 
A College Preparatory Curriculum 


CARLETON B. SHAY 


Do college preparatory students of superior ability take more academic 
units than those of lesser ability? Are counselors effective in recommending 
more academic preparation to these superior students? The answers to these 
questions were sought in a study of all students who graduated from Santa 
Monica High School in June 1959 with a college preparatory major. The 
study was inspired in part by the Conant report (1), but was undertaken to 
provide supporting data in an evaluation of the college preparatory cur- 
riculum at this school. It was not planned as a general evaluation nor did 
it consider those students who may have superior ability but do not elect 
the college preparatory curriculum. 


It has been the contention of some of the faculty that the college prepara- 
tory curriculum is too “soft” for superior students, though perhaps adequate 
for most other students with college aspirations. They feel that the superior 
students do not elect more than the minimum required program, despite 
recommendations to the contrary, and that these students should be required 
to take more academic work. The present college preparatory major would 
then become a “limited” college preparatory curriculum designed for those 
students not intending (or qualified) to enter a superior university. 


At the same time, the school has not offered academic field majors, which 
has necessitated a choice between college preparatory and “general explora- 
tory” for those wishing emphasis in one area. Some faculty members feel 
that if a “limited” college preparatory program were offered, particularly if 
this program were more flexible than at present, many students would prefer 
this to “general exploratory” because of its academic orientation. 


The present pattern of courses required for the college preparatory major 
parallels that required for entrance to the University of California, though 


Carleton B. Shay, Counselor and Director of Testing at Santa Monica High 
School, is currently on sabbatical leave and completing his doctoral program at 
the University of California, Los Angeles. Mr. Shay was formerly psychometrist 

mathematics teacher at Santa Monica, and obtained his B.S. and M.Ed. degrees 
from U.C.L.A. 
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no minimum grade average is required. This pattern, part of which may be 
completed in the 9th grade, is as follows:* 


English: 3 years 
Social Studies: 3 years 
Mathematics: 2 years (Algebra-Geometry) 
Science: 1 year (Chemistry, Physics, or Physiology) 
Foreign Language: 2 years 
Minimum college preparatory major 


Unrestricted electives 


Minimum program required to graduate 


*A student can earn a maximum of 20 units in 4 years of regular 
sessions, 5 periods a day (exclusive of P.E.). 


Subjects 


The subjects were 220 students (39 per cent of a class of 566) who 
graduated with the college preparatory major. Many of these students were 
not in the upper 15-20 per cent in terms of ability, which is what Conant 
describes as the “academically talented” group. In this report, those whose 
IQ’s were 115 or above were considered to approximate this class. IQ’s in 
all but a few cases were obtained from the Otis (Gamma) Quick-Scoring * 
Mental Abilities Test, and the remainder from the California Test of Mental 
Maturity. 

Table I gives a distribution, by sex, of the 217 available intelligence 
quotients. 

A chi-square analysis of the contingency table formed by the subtotals 
in Table I shows no significant relationship between sex and IQ. A fourfold 
contingency table was used in this analysis (and in those subsequent) because 
of small frequencies and the prevalent interest in this study in dichotomized 
groups. Whenever an expected frequency was below 10, Yates’ correction 
for continuity, discussed in McNemar (2), was used. Because the chi-square 
values obtained after this correction may yet be inflated, the level of sig- 
nificance adopted was 0.01. 


‘At the time of writing, Santa Monica High School has adopted two college 

reparatory programs: (1) The “limited,” for those planning terminal junior col- 
lege programs. Requirements: (a) 4th year of English; (b) 2 units of mathematics 
or foreign language; (c) 1 unit of science (need not be I1th-12th grade); 
(d) 1 additional academic year course or approved combination (e.g., World 
History and World Literature). (2) “Four-year college” preparatory: In addition 
to the former requirements, (a) a 4th year of English, <a (b) an additional year 
of mathematics, foreign language, or science, or 2 years of a second foreign lan- 
guage (the University of California “f” requirement). 
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TABLE | 
Intelligence Quotients of College Preparatory Majors 


1Q Girls 


130+ 
125-129 
120-124 
115-119 
115+ 


110-114 

100-109 

Below 100 
Below 115 


Total 
No data 


Method 


Data collected for each student included the number of units taken in 
each of several academic subject areas beyond the minimum required for 
the college preparatory major. These areas were English, Foreign Language, 
Mathematics, Science, and Social Studies. One important restriction was 
placed on these data: to be counted as an academic elective, a course had 
to be “college-acceptable.” The somewhat arbitrary criteria for what was 
“college-acceptable” were as follows: 


1. No 9th grade elective course was considered. 


2. Science courses open to 10th graders were not accepted. (Accept- 
able: physics, chemistry, physiology; not acceptable: biology, physical 
science.) 


3. No English courses were included which were not acceptable to the 
University of California. (Acceptable: English literature, world literature, 
composition, biography, philosophy, journalism; not acceptable: English 
fundamentals, drama, speech, radio, library science.) 

4. Acceptable social studies courses: world history, economics, prob- 


lems of democracy, psychology; not acceptable: guidance and driver 
education. 


5. Conversational foreign language courses were not acceptable. 


6. In mathematics, only courses with an algebra or geometry prerequi- 
site were considered. 

Several comparisons were made in each of the academic subject areas. 
For each sex, and for the total sample, the number of units and IQ were 
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compared. In English, for example, contingency tables were formed with 
these dichotomized axes: IQ, below 115 and 115+; English units, 3 (the 
minimum required) and 3+. Sex and units were compared in another set 
of contingency tables to examine the question of sex differences in elective 
subjects without regard to intelligence. 


Results 


Table II gives the values of chi-square for the contingency tables formed 
from various combinations of units, IQ, and sex, in each of the academic 
subject areas. 


TABLE Il 


Values of Chi-Square From Fourfold Contingency Tables in the 
Academic Subject Matter Fields 





ran 


Units-IQ Units-IQ Units-IQ Units-Sex 
Subject Field Boys Girls Combined Combined 
English 0.22 0.32 0.23 4.65 
Foreign Language 7.54* 2.39 7.68* 3.42 
Mathematics 7.08* 20.97** 28.12** 3.21 
Science 10.34* 3.53 12:77"* 0.22 


Social Studies 0.04 0.01 0.08 2.60 


*Significant at the 0.01 level of confidence. 
**Significant at the 0.001 level of confidence. 


One might say in general terms for this sample that superior college 
preparatory students tend to elect more academic units than do those of 
lesser ability. However, Table II indicates there are sex and subject 
differences. 


Superior students elect more advanced mathematics courses than those 
less able; this is significant for both sexes singly and combined. English and 
social studies show no significant relationship with intelligence. The number 
of units elected by the superior boy differs from that of other boys in foreign 
language and science; this is also true of the combined group, but not for 
girls alone. 


The last column in Table II examines sex differences in electives; that is, 
whether boys or girls take more units in a given subject area irrespective of 
intelligence. No significant differences were found. 


Data were compiled for each counseling group separately to see if coun- 
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selors were individually effective in encouraging the superior student to elect 
academic work. Unfortunately, the resulting samples for the ten counselors 
were too small for adequate tests. When pooled, however, the combined 
Units-IQ chi-square was significant (chi-square = 16.15, p <0.001). This 
would lend support to the argument that as a staff, counselors are effective 
in encouraging superior students to elect further academic work, although 
the exhibited behavior is not necessarily a result of the counselors’ 
encouragement, 


Conclusions 


Before summarizing, the caution must be made that the results probably 
cannot be generalized beyond the sample. Findings of this study are: 


1. Superior college preparatory boys elect more foreign language, 
mathematics, and science courses than other college preparatory boys. 


2. Superior college preparatory girls elect more mathematics courses 
than other college preparatory girls. 


3. As a group, superior college preparatory students elect more foreign 
language, mathematics, and science courses than the less able students. 


4. As a group, superior college preparatory students elect more total 
academic units than other college preparatory students. 


5. College preparatory boys do not differ significantly from college 
preparatory girls in units elected in a given academic subject. 
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A Survey of Student Reaction To 
High School “Psychology” 


Davin L. CoLe 


The purpose of this paper is to describe the reactions of college students 
to high school courses either labeled “psychology” or covering that subject 
matter. These reactions were obtained from students who were near the 
completion of a college course in introductory psychology. Nearly all of 
the students had taken their high school work in California. The reactions 
are compared to those of other students to high school work in physics and 


chemistry as the students were completing introductory college courses in 
those fields. 


Interest first was drawn to the topic by the low incidence, at the institu- 
tion where the study was completed, with which entering freshmen indi- 
cated psychology as their major. Engle, in a nation-wide survey, including 
students from one California university, has reported a large portion of his 
subjects indicated that their high school course in psychology had been the 
primary influence leading them to enroll in a college course in the field (1). 

The data for the present study are drawn from students at a private 
liberal arts college of approximately 1400 students. Introductory Psychology 
is not required. Two basic bodies of data are presented here. The first, as 
stated above, is comprised of reports of students who were near the comple- 
tion of a first college course in physics, chemistry, or psychology. These 
students were asked for their views of and reactions to their high school 
experiences in courses in these areas. The second body of data comes from 
students in the college who had elected psychology as their major. 


Reports from Students Finishing a First College Course 


Among approximately 300 students questioned, 67 reported that they 
had taken either a course specifically labeled “psychology” during their high 


David L. Cole is Chairman of the Department of Psychology at Occidental 
College in Los Angeles. He has been at that institution since 1947 and chairman 
of the department since 1954. Dr. Cole obtained his Ph.D. degree in 1954 from 
Claremont Graduate School. 
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school years, or a course which covered the subject though designated in 
some other way. The second circumstance was more common. Only 16 
of the subjects had actually taken a course labeled as “psychology.” No 
significant differences in response patterns characterized these sub-groups, 
however. 

The subjects were asked three questions, previously asked in the Engle 
study. These questions, and the percentages of affirmative answers, together 
with the comparative data from Engle’s study, are cited in Table I. 


TABLE | 
Students’ Evaluations of High School Psychology Courses 


> Percentage answering “yes” 
Question Engle study Cole study 


Was your high school psychology (N = 178) (N = 67) 
course the primary influence 

which led you to sign up for 39.7 10.4 
Introductory Psychology in college? 


Did your high school psychology (N = 246) (N = 67) 
course give you the correct ’ 

impression of psychology, as 54.9 41.8 
you now understand it? 


As related to your university (N = 218) (N = 67) 
work in psychology, was your 

high school course in psychology 49.0 43.2 
of assistance? 


The lower incidence of students in the present study who reported that 
their high school course had been a primary reason for selecting a college 
psychology course is significant at better than the .01 level. The lower 
incidence of students here reporting that their high school course had given 
them the correct impression of psychology is significant at approximately 
the .05 level. The lower number indicating that high school psychology had 
been of assistance to them during their college course is not statistically 
significant. 

From the above it appears that only a very small minority of our subjects, 
coming for the most part out of California high schools, had been motivated 
to study psychology further on the basis of their high school curriculum 
experiences. Only a minority reported that high school psychology had been 
of assistance, or had given them the “correct” impression of the field. 

Evaluation of these data is enhanced by a comparison with students 
making similar evaluations of their high school experiences in chemistry and 
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physics. Since for a number of the students these courses were required, 
only the last two questions previously described were appropriate. These 
data are reported in Table II, with the data with respect to psychology 
repeated for comparison. 

With reference to the correctness of impression, the difference between 
chemistry and psychology students is very close to the .05 level of signifi- 
cance. The other differences on this question are not significant. Both of 
the differences between psychology or physics students and chemistry stu- 
dents regarding finding their high school work of assistance in college are 
significant at the .01 level; however, the difference between psychology and 
physics students on this question is not statistically significant. 


TABLE il 


Students’ Evaluations of High School Psychology, Physics, 
and Chemistry Courses Compared 
Percentage answering “yes” 
Question Psychology Physics Chemistry 


(N = 67) (N = 44) (N = 108) 
41.8 43.2 56.5 


“Correct impression?” 


“High school course of assistance?” 43.2 52.2 79.6 


From the above it appears the physics and psychology students are quite 
similar in the extent to which they see their high school experiences in these 
fields as being of, at best, very modest help; whereas chemistry students are 
more positive in their feelings about high school work in that area. 


The similarity between the physics and psychology students takes on 
particular interest when it is considered in light of recent actions by the 
Physical Science Study Committee (2). This committee, operating under 
an initial grant from the National Science Foundation to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has been at work to meet the dissatisfaction felt 
by many physicists with the conditions existing in the teaching of high 
school physics. If the physicists are justified in their reactions, the present 
data may suggest that psychologists might share a similar concern. 


Reports from Psychology Majors 


As an adjunct to the data described above, 107 psychology majors com- 
pleted a questionnaire designed to gain their impressions of high school 
psychology. Sixty-two of the respondents had had no work in psychology 
during high school. Four had taken a course labeled “psychology,” while 
41 others had taken a course covering a portion of the subject matter of 
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psychology. The following summarization is based on the responses of these 
45 subjects. 

Seventeen felt that their high school course had had no influence on 
their decision to major in psychology. Thirteen felt it had been a positive 
influence in this choice, while 15 reported that they had been negatively 
influenced by their high school experiences with “psychology,” and had 
in effect found it necessary to “rise above” them in order to choose that 
field as a college major. Chief criticisms centered around their teachers, 
who were reported to be ill-prepared, disinterested, or unwilling to discuss 
“loaded” material frankly. 


Discussion 


It appears that experience with high school psychology has had little 
positive effect on these students. There is as much to suggest that contact 
with high school psychology may be driving some students away from the 
field as there is to indicate such contact is attracting students. 

Professional psychology has not taken a firm position on the status of 
psychology in the high schools. Some feel that, like medicine, psychology 
is an advanced study that cannot be properly included in high school edu- 
cation. The point is worthy of debate and consideration. Apparently much 
that goes on under the mantle of “psychology” in the high schools is of 
questionable acceptability to trained psychologists. The data of the present 
survey appear to offer a matter of concern to both psychologists and 
educators. 
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MEET YOUR CACER.-3 


(This is the third of a series of biographical sketches of the mem- 
bers of the California Advisory Council on Educational Research. ) 

One of the original members of CACER is Merle Elliott, who has 
the unusual distinction of being a native Californian both by birth and 
educational training. He is a native of Redlands, California, and all 
three of his degrees, A.B., M.A., and Ph.D., were earned at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. For the past 25 years Dr. Elliott has 
been associated with the Oakland City Unified School District—as a 
consultant in guidance before 1945 and since that year as director of 
research. Prior to this, he taught psychology at the University of Utah 
and Harvard University. 

Much of Dr. Elliottt’s career in research has been interspersed 
with teaching. In addition to the two universities mentioned, he also 
has taught at Pennsylvania State University, University of Wyoming, 
University of Oregon, Denver University, and University of California 
at Berkeley. At the present time he is also the Research Consultant on 
the Kellogg Project for the School of Education at Stanford University. 
This assignment takes him to many parts of the country, since the 
project is concerned with selection procedures for school administrators. 

Dr. Elliott has many professional affiliations, which include 
CACER, the American Educational Research Association, and the 
American Psychological Association. In fact, he belongs to all local, 
state, and national organizations concerned with research and psy- 
chology. He is a past president of CERA and is the immediate 
president of the California State Psychological Association. His publi- 
cations reflect his interest in these two areas, and are principally 
concerned with learning and motivation. 

Proving his loyalty to his native state, Dr. Elliott has three children 
who have attended or are currently enrolled at UCB. His elder daugh- 
ter was a kindergarten teacher, his son is a mathematics major, and 
the younger daughter is to be an elementary teacher. His proudest 
possession is a new granddaughter whose picture he displays with 
slight provocation. 

When not involved in the mundane affairs of school research, Dr. 
Elliott and his wife enjoy hunting and fishing. However, as he explains, 
these activities are used as an excuse for his real interest. He really is 
a “rock hound,” and the outdoor explorations are used to look for 
stones which are related to his lapidary interests. Who knows? This 
may be the way to make a fortune. 









Teachers’ Reports of Children’s Self Concepts 


Lots V. JOHNSON 
































Elementary teachers have been educated to study the children they 
teach; to understand them; and, through eclectic approaches, to attempt to 
help them. The study of children has made extensive use of observation as 
a technique for understanding children’s behavior. An emphasis upon 
causation has led many teachers to gather available data about the child’s 
family, home, health, school, and community factors, as they relate to and 
affect the child. To these behaviorally oriented and causal-factor approaches 
the consideration of the child’s self-concept adds a useful dimension. It 
requires a shift in teachers’ thinking to attempt to view the child’s world 
as that child sees it and as he sees himself in relation to his personal world. 

Every child has a concept of himself that is unique and personal. Dur- 
ing his childhood years he is in an important phase of maturing his concepts 
—of other people, of the world, and especially of himself. What the child 
thinks of himself is the basis of his present and future mental health. Every 
child needs to think well of himself—to see himself as a person who is 
competent to do things and who is worthy of liking and respect. The ele- 
mentary teacher has lengthy contacts with children at this important time 
when they are maturing their self-concepts and the teacher’s understanding 
of the process is needed. 

This study was undertaken to explore whether elementary teachers could 
accept and use the ideas of the child’s self-concept to augment their study 
of children, what aspects of self-concept they emphasized in a child which 
they selected for this study, and how they would report in an unstructured 
framework. This study was conducted and the data gathered in the context 
of an advanced course in Child Growth and Development.’ After presenta- 
tion of the theory of the self and its functions and related research, there 
was discussion intended to personalize the material and to encourage its 






1Education 530—Advanced Study in Child Growth and Development, Los 
Angeles State College. 
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application by the students. Several class hours were devoted to this process. 
Students were requested to select a pupil and, a week later, to write about 
the self-concept of the child as they understood it. All of the respondees 
were experienced elementary teachers and graduate students. 


Discussion of Findings 


A total of 58 teachers in three sections of the graduate course in Child 
Development wrote reports on the self-concept of a pupil. Of the 58 chil- 
dren who were used as subjects, 71 per cent were boys and 29 per cent 
were girls. Both men and women teachers wrote more often about boys’ 
self-concepts than about girls’. The 21 men teachers wrote 26 per cent of 
the total reports about boys and 10 per cent about girls, with the 37 women 
teachers supplying 45 per cent of the total about boys and 19 per cent about 
girls. 


TABLE | 


Factors in Children's Self-Concepts as Reported 
by Elementary Teachers 


Boys Girls 
Category (17) 


. Social attitudes and relationships 14 
- Home and family 14 
. School ll 
. Physical characteristics 6 
. Intellectual! abilities 13 
. Ability in sports, play 








The Jersild categories were used in analyzing the teachers’ reports, 
although they were developed from the writings of children and adolescents 
on their own self-concepts.” As would be expected, some elements of self 
which were paramount in the child’s mind were mentioned less by the 
teachers. Physical characteristics, which was fourth in frequency on the 
teachers’ reports of children’s self-concepts, was higher in children’s 
accounts. The importance of social attitudes and relationships, which 
teachers mention most frequently, is further increased when the second 
item—home and family—is recognized as frequently including the social 
relationship in that context. Teacher mention ranked third the child in his 


2Jersild, Arthur T. In Search of Self. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952. 
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school life and relationships. Intellectual abilities, fifth in frequency, was 
not as much a matter of concern for this sample of teachers as is sometimes 
assumed. The ability of boys in sports and play is considered by teachers 
to be an important part of their self-concepts, but much less important for 
girls. 

Other characteristics, based on the Jersild categories, are in decreasing 
order: personality and character, clothing and grooming, special talents, 
religion, independence, health and physical soundness, attitude toward the 
world, material possessions, and privacy. A few categories, such as “Just 
Me, Myself,” were not used. Most reports mentioned several categories, 
with a range of one to eight items. 

While not asked nor expected to indicate their techniques of working 
with the pupils, almost half of the teachers voluntarily included them in 
their reports. A conference with the child was most frequently mentioned 
as a means of helping children gain understanding of themselves. Second 
were conferences with parents or other family members, and equally as 
often were class discussions. In two cases it was reported that the child 
had a conference with his parents following the conference with the teacher. 
Expressive outlets, such as drawing and writing, were mentioned by five 
teachers. Several teachers adjusted teaching techniques for the child and 
others simply encouraged the child to do whatever thing he had difficulty 
in doing. Less frequently mentioned were: consulting records and previous 
teachers, helping a child with skills which were both related and unrelated 
to his apparent problem, and arranging observation under special controlled 
conditions. 

The children who were selected by the teachers represented a range of 
self-concept configurations. There were few of the expected stereotypes, 
such as the child who aggravates the teacher, or the extremes of intellectual 
ability, or the rejected child or the popular child. A few teachers reported 
children to have a “poor self-concept” or a “very low estimate of self,” but 
the majority of teachers reported the facets of a child’s self-concepts and 
its results without attempting to label or oversimplify. However, in some 
cases a single characteristic was emphasized to the point that it was the 
organizing point for the balance of the child’s reported life. In some cases 
this represented the teacher’s skill in synthesizing and weaving a coherent, 
or reasonable, self picture. 

Excerpts from the teachers’ written accounts will illustrate their varied 
approaches. 

The physical and motor characteristics were emphasized in the account 
of a six and a half-year-old boy. 

Dan is a chubby boy, very awkward in his movements. He had difficulty 
skipping, running, and galloping. His head is unusually large as compared to the 
rest of the body. 


During Hallowe’en he did not want to make masks from paper sacks, saying, 
“Nothing fits me anyway. Everybody gives me things that are too small.” Perhaps 
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being big was something wrong to him, as he slouched in his chair all day. 

When asked to participate in relay games, Dan at first hung back and said, 
“I can't do it.” He wouldn't try it when he was conscious of it but would try to 
run with one leg high up when he wanted to get somewhere fast. He certainly 
let everyone know the first day he jumped rope. 


The teacher gave further evidence of Dan’s self-concept: 


One day while chatting to him, he said, “Do you want to check my desk? 
It’s nice and clean.” I told him that I did not need to as I was sure it was clean, 
and he said, “You believe me! You really do? You know, nobody believes me at 
home. Not even my mother. She always needs to check. At last, somebody 
believes me.” Later on he remarked, “I think I'll always keep my desk clean.” 


The effect of paternal attitude (category 2) on children’s self-concepts 
was frequently cited in the teacher’s accounts. Of one girl, a teacher wrote 
“parental demands can truly upset a sensitive child of ten.” The following 
excerpts from her report show the effects of parental requirements, peer 
relationships, and the grading practices of the school. 


Sally apparently was a well adjusted, popular member of the group showing 
no signs of dissatisfaction. The teacher knew of no trouble until Sally’s mother 
wanted help on handling Sally at home because she was moody, tearful and 
beginning to have stomach pains. Before the teacher could question Sally or any 
of the children, she found a note on her desk one morning. It was from Sally 
stating that no one liked her—especially Carol, who was her best friend, She 
continued describing how the children treated her, not only in the class but on 
the playground. No one would play with her and no one chose her in the room. 
She ended the tear-stained note with “even you my teacher hates me,” and hate 
was underlined . 


The teacher talked with Sally and found that her trouble stemmed from 
parental demands for top grades superior to everyone. (New report cards with 
A, B, C, etc., had just come out.) The teacher explained that she, Sally, was a 
very ’ good student but could not reach the attainments of Carol in writing, but 
that Sally did better work in arithmetic than Carol did and she might: concentrate 
on that. Throughout this talk and several that followed, Sally seemed to mature 
emotionally and was able to reason, especially where her classmates were concerned. 

It was easier to work with Sally than the parents, but finally Sally herself 
convinced them that she was good in arithmetic and would try to do her best in 
other subjects, but most of all she wanted people to like her and if she thought 
badly of them they would not accept her. 


Social attitudes and relationships and the school relationships and prob- 
lems were two frequently occurring categories (categories 1 and 3) which 
teachers often reported as related. School and peer relations were described 
by a primary teacher as they indicated a boy’s self-concept. In this case the 
teacher was concerned with a child who was too “good” and whose perfec- 
tionist values diverged from those of his peers. 


David is an excellent student and tries very hard to turn in a perfect paper 
in all his work, He follows all rules and has bragged that he has never been to 
the office. Because he follows all directions and rules so carefully, he is upset 
when someone else does not. His self-concept of being good carries over into his 
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outdoor play. He cannot understand why Nadine will not play with him when 
the teacher has given directions to the class that everyone should play nicely with 
anyone else in the room. 


A fourth grade teacher wrote of the difficulties of a boy in his school 
and peer relations which were compounded by the mother’s widowhood 
and his own singleton status. He presents a confused picture of feeling 
accepted and unaccepted by his peers, of being the center of his mother’s 
attention and of her angry treatment of him. It is possible that confusion 
and conflict were the marks of self-concept. 


Jim feels that he is well accepted in the classroom by his peers and teacher. 
He can discuss . . . in social studies along with the best, but in the skills he hangs 
back. Reading holds him back. . . . He “thinks” himself into a good comparison 
with the average student in class. 

When he cannot do as well in games as another child he thinks someone has 
“cheated” him and verbalizes by saying “that rule (or teacher) isn’t fairl” When 
a fuss is caused over this and the other children try to get him to stop arguing, 
he complains that he is being “picked on.” He feels that everyone is “against him.” 

He can’t understand why he isn’t the center of attention like he is at home. 
“I'm very important at home. Mother gives me all the things I want and when I 
do something wrong, she gets very angry.” This boy is at odds with expected 
social behavior because of two sets of values. Mother tells him to excel and when 
he does not it is “their” fault. So, when he isn’t in the “best” groups or picked for 
a “special” job, he feels cheated and will do things to get the attention to make 
up for it. 


A third-grade boy with different social and school problems was reported 
by a teacher who had maturity enough to include the child’s hostile feelings 
toward her. 


Mike realized he was not popular with his playmates, but he did not realize 
that it was his behavior towards them that made them feel that way. Example: 
Mike taking the ball from the monitor, when in line, and kicking it out into the 
yard. 

When Mike was asked by his mother why he didn’t do better in some of his 
work, he intimated that he thought if he didn’t maybe it would make his teacher 
feel bad. He did not realize that neglecting his work was only hurting himself 
and that his teacher was trying to help him. 


The children’s reactions in academic situations of the school (category 
3) were the focal point of some teachers’ reports. The teachers’ selections 
were not simply the outstandingly high or low-achieving children, nor did 
they report such obvious cases as the progress of a child in response to their 
teaching. The ability of some of the teachers to recognize and cite behavior 
that indicates the children’s self-concepts in an academic context is shown 
in the following case: 


Because Angie (grade 5) showed such a remarkable ability to read well, I 
promoted her to the first reading group. There she was among boys and girls 
with equal reading ability. After being in the group two weeks and writing 
answers to questions just as well as the others, she began crying and asked that 
she be allowed to return to the second reading group. “I would like to go back 
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to Group Two, because I don’t think I can read good enough to be in this group. 
I used to finish my follow-up activity before anyone else, but in this group I can't 
do it.” Angie saw herself among the Group Two readers as a very skillful reader, 
as one who even helped the others of her group. 


Summary 


The elementary teachers in this study used the understanding of chil- 
dren’s self-concepts to add to and expand their study of the pupils they 
selected to report. A minority of the teachers reported without utilizing 
the child’s view of himself and his world. Social relationships of the child 
in his home, school, and community and with family, peers and teachers 
were recurrently mentioned as influential in the development of the chil- 
dren’s self-concepts as the teachers reported them. The teachers’ reports, 
when tabulated by the Jersild categories, showed a different emphasis 
from the characteristics of self-concept which were mentioned in the chil- 
dren’s writings in that study. The children who were selected as cases by 
the teachers represented a range of self-concepts and were highly indi- 
vidualized, rather than stereotyped. A minority wrote generalized or 
simplified accounts showing understanding at a level that was not useful to 
them as teachers. They voluntarily reported techniques used to help children 
gain understanding of themselves, with the conference most frequently 
mentioned. 
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Are College Students Allergic To 


Testing Programs? 


DorotHy M. LEAHY 


An ever increasing trend in education is to know more about the student, 
particularly his ability to learn and his interests. The underlying purpose 
of this trend is to better fit the educational program to the needs, interests 
and abilities of the student. There is much in current literature that would 
indicate a wide gap in the fit of the educational program to the interests 
and abilities of students, especially those students at either extreme; namely, 
the exceptionally slow learner and the exceptionally gifted child. 

Evaluation has been a part of teaching as long as schools have existed. 
In other words, assessment of pupil performance is as old as teaching, 
whether the experience being considered is part of formal classroom instruc- 
tion or an informal at-home ‘exercise. As education has become more formal 
and general in its structure, there has been the need for standardized means 
of assessing the pupil’s potential for learning as well as his actual 
achievement. 

World War I gave great impetus to the testing movement. The tech- 
niques of warfare had changed so radically that men had to be classified 
in a hurry according to their intellectual capacity to learn to handle the 
new instruments. It was for this purpose that the Army Alpha and Army 
Beta tests were developed. Following this period there was a great surge 
toward the development of standardized tests in every area of education. 
Educators became test conscious. Furthermore, they recognized the need 
for frequent evaluation of pupil progress as a stimulant to learning. Conse- 
quently, a great many tests have been developed over the years for different 
purposes; namely, (1) to estimate the individual's ability for learning; (2) to 
determine the individual’s relative progress in a given area of instruction; 
(3) to determine the individual’s level of attainment in a given area of 
instruction. For one or more of the foregoing reasons, students have been 
subjected to many tests, and hence it may be assumed that they are well 
oriented to tests by the time they reach college. 


Dorothy M. Leahy is Professor of Home Economics Education at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, a position she has filled for twelve years. Before 
coming to U.C.L.A., Dr. Leahy was Professor at Florida State University, Assistant 
Professor at the University of Connecticut, and taught in a Minneapolis high school. 
Dr. Leahy obtained her Ed.D. degree from Columbia University in 1943. 
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In 1953, the Department of Home Economics at UCLA instituted a 
testing program for all entering students. At that time the University had 
no established testing program to which all entering students must submit. 
The purpose of the testing program was to find out what kind of students 
elect Home Economics as their major field of study. How strong is their 
interest in Home Economics? How well equipped are they to undertake 
a University program in Home Economics? 

The tests used in the study were selected by the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics after careful study and recommendation by a 
special committee. They included the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination for Freshmen, the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, the Cooperative English Test and the Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey. The tests were administered by the Student Counseling 
Service at the beginning of each semester. The students were requested 
to take the tests as soon after admission to the University as possible. At 
the close of a four-year period, the data were analyzed and revealed some 
rather startling facts which have been reported in other papers.’ At this 
time the question is raised, how do the students feel about the testing 
program? Is such a program a deterrent or a help to enrollment in Home 
Economics? 

In an attempt to answer the question, 107 students, or approximately 
22 per cent of the 495 who had taken the tests, were surveyed by question- 
naire’? for their reactions to the program. Table I gives a description by 
class and age of the respondents, as well as the percentage frequency of 
each class in the original study. The resemblance of the two groups is 
striking; the largest discrepancy is for freshman and senior, as might be 
expected. It should be noted that the present research population was rela- 
tively evenly divided. Among the undergraduate classes the sophomores 
were the largest group, the seniors were next. Therefore, in the case of the 
former, one year had elapsed since most of them had taken the tests, and 
for the latter group three years. The range in age was 16 to 36 years with 
the median for the entire group being 20 years. The data revealed that all 
the respondents had taken the complete battery of tests between Spring 
1953 and September 1956. The majority, 104, or 97 per cent, took the 
tests in a group. Only three, or less than 3 per cent, had gone to the Student 
Counseling Service for individual testing. 

Since the Department was not equipped to render counseling service 
based upon the evidence revealed by the tests, students were referred to 
the Student Counseling Service for such advice. Thirty-one,or 29 per cent, 
indicated that they had gone to the Student Counseling Service for a report 


Leahy, Dorothy M. “The Need For Selective Recruitment in Home Eco- 
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*Copy available from author upon request. 
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May, 1960 CoLLEGE TESTING PROGRAMS 
TABLE | 
Present Class and Age of Respondents 


bet -—_ N Per cent 

rigi R 

Population — 
(N 495) (N 107) 


Freshman 16-19 
Sophomore 18 - 36 
Junior 19-22 
Senior 18 - 26 
Graduate 22 - 30 


Total 16 - 36 


while 72, or 67 per cent, did not avail themselves of this opportunity. Four, 
or 4 per cent, did not answer this question. In addition, 15, or 14 per cent, 
indicated that they had returned a second time to the Student Counseling 
Service for further advice. 

Twenty-five, or 23 per cent, of the students stated that they experienced 
concern about taking the tests and 32, or 30 per cent, thought other students 
were concerned about taking the tests. One hundred four participants, or 
97 per cent, expressed the opinion that potential students in Home Eco- 
nomics avoided entering the Department because of the testing program. 
Most of the participants did not reply or gave vague answers to question 9, 
“What do you think about the continuance of such a program?” However, 
eight, or 7 per cent, stated their belief that continuation of the program 
would be beneficial to students and to the Department. Sixty-five, or 61 
per cent, of the participants signed the questionnaire, while 42, or 39 per 
cent, of the replies were anonymous. 

An analysis of these opinions shows that most students (82, or 77 per 
cent) were not disturbed about having to take the battery of tests, and 75, 
or 70 per cent, did not feel that other students were concerned, either 
(questions 6 and 7). This seeming compliance with or accommodation to 
the testing program, however, appears to be negated by the high percent- 
age—97 per cent—who were of the opinion that potential students avoided 
Home Economics because of the testing program (question 8). Neverthe- 
less, when 93 per cent failed to reply to the question, “What do you think 
about the continuance of such a program?” (question 9), it seems fair to 
look at their opinion about the loss of students with skepticism. The incon- 
sistency might rather be the response typical of group loyalty for the “easy 
way out.” However, we should note that the students did not exhibit an 
overwhelming interest in the results, since less than one-third (29 per cent) 
sought a report or advice from the Student Counseling Service. While an 
accurate account of the number of students from all colleges and depart- 
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ments who seek a report was not available, the proportion of Home Eco- 
nomics students returning for such service was termed high compared to 
that of other students. Though little interest was expressed in regard to 
the future of the testing program, those students that did respond to this 
question emphasized the value to the student. One may infer from the 
foregoing opinions that the testing program was not a deterrent to enroll- 
ment in Home Economics, but rather was helpful to the Department and 
student. The high percentage of responses to questions 6 and 7, perhaps 
the most valid in the list of opinions, would lead to the conclusion that 
students entering college today have come to accept testing programs as 
part of the admissions procedure and are not “allergic” to such a program. 


... Emotional Maturity of Teachers 


(Continued from page 109) 


5. Reported they seldom had been scolded or berated by parents when 
children. 


6. Expressed favorable attitudes toward other persons (e.g., confidence 
in intentions and efforts of their pupils’ parents; belief that most people 
keep their emotions under good control). 


7. Said they had engaged in occupations other than teaching for at 
least three years. 


Lower emotional maturity scores were attained by teachers who: 
1. Said their memories of childhood were unhappy. 


2. Seemed not to prefer active contact with others (e.g., would rather 
send invitations for a party than direct games, etc.). 


3. Expressed distrust of intentions and reasonableness of parents of 
their pupils. 


4. Were directive and cautious in attitudes expressed toward their 
pupils. 
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